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[]  hen  wonder- 
ing what  a 
wildHfe  agency 
and  the  Virginia 
Department  of 
Transportation 
have  in  common, 
most  people 
might  think  it  is  how  to  deal  with 
deer/veliicle  collisions.  While  our 
department  and  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Transportation 
(VDOT)  do  work  on  this,  there  cire 
many  other  exciting  projects  un- 
derway between  the  two  agencies. 
Along  with  its  overall  mission 
of  maintaining  and  constructing 
highways  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, we  are  very  pleased 
that  VDOT  also  takes  very  serious- 
ly its  natural  resources  mission. 
The  leadership  at  VDOT,  as  well  as 
their  rank  and  file  employees, 
work  with  us  at  VDGIF  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  from  environmental 
reviews  to  special  projects. 

One  project  that  has  grabbed 
the  attention  of  many  people  is 
VDOT's  participation  in  Falcon- 
Trak.  Several  months  ago,  I  dis- 
cussed the  partnership  that  we 
have  with  Dominion  Virginia 
Power  and  others  on  this  exciting 
project.  VDOT  assumed  a  leader- 
ship role  in  FalconTrak  and  has 
supported  that  effort  in  a  number 
of  ways.  The  peregrine  falcon  likes 
to  nest  in  high  places  such  as  cliffs 
£md  rock  ledges  in  the  mountains. 
However,  these  birds  have  also 
found  that  bridge  structures  like 
those  owned  and  operated  by 
VDOT  offer  nesting  sites.  The 
James  River  Bridge  that  connects 
Newport  News  and  Chesapeake  is 
a  prime  example;  two  mature  fal- 
cons named  Virginia  and  James 
have  used  the  James  River  Bridge 
for  the  last  several  years  to  hatch 
their  young.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  high-rise  bridge  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous location  for  young  birds. 
While  it  is  not  the  type  of  thing  that 
we  as  humans  routinely  think 
about,  imagine  being  a  young  fal- 
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con  on  your  first  flight  and  having 
to  land  on  a  two-foot  square  area 
on  the  top  of  a  bridge  with  strong 
winds.  Mortality  rates  have  been 
high  with  young  birds  hatched  on 
the  bridge,  and  FalconTrak  is  a  pro- 
gram whereby  these  chicks  can  be 
relocated  to  safe  areas  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  This  year, 
chicks  were  relocated  from  the 
James  River  Bridge  and  were  out- 
fitted with  satellite  telemetry.  Be- 
cause of  corporations  and  organi- 
zations such  as  VDOT,  Dominion 
Virginia  Power,  the  Center  for 
Conservation  Biology  at  William 
and  Mary,  NASA,  North  Star,  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  others,  we  are 
learning  a  lot  more  about  the 
lifestyles  of  these  birds.  With 
VDOT's  involvement,  Virginia  is 
home  to  the  largest  peregrine  fal- 
con research  project  ever  attempt- 
ed in  the  United  States. 

Another  exciting  project  be- 
tween our  agency  and  VDOT  is  the 
creation  of  the  Virginia  Birding  and 
Wildlife  Trail.  Our  readers  may  re- 
call that  the  Birding  and  Wildlife 
Trail  is  a  concept  whereby  people 
can  travel  Virginia  and  plan 
wildlife  watching  trips  within  the 
state.  Last  year,  we  received  a 
$300,000  grant  from  VDOT 
through  their  highway  funds  and 
$100,000  from  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  for  the 
Coastal  phase  of  the  Virginia  Bird- 
ing and  Wildlife  Trail.  VDOT  has 
again  this  year  awarded  us  a 
$491,000  grant  from  the  same 
funding  source.  This  project  could 
not  be  undertaken  on  the  scale  that 
it  is  without  the  financial  support 
of  VDOT. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  familiar  with  the  impor- 
tance of  wetlands  when  it  comes  to 
our  natural  resources.  It  wasn't 
long  ago  that  wetlands,  or  what 
was  commonly  called  swamp 
areas,  were  being  filled  for  what 
was  perceived  as  more  productive 


uses.  Through  education  and 
changes  in  various  state  and  federal 
laws,  we  are  now  able  to  protect  our 
wetlands  so  they  can  support  a  di- 
verse array  of  wildlife,  serve  as  a 
natural  buffer,  and  provide  other 
benefits  that  were  meant  by  mother 
nature.  VDOT  has  worked  very  ag- 
gressively with  us  in  this  area. 
Statewide,  VDOT  has  more  than 
100  acres  of  new  wetlands  under 
construction.  In  addition,  another 
50  acres  of  wetlands  are  under  de- 
sign, about  twice  the  acreage  re- 
ceiving impact  from  construction 
projects.  One  of  many  examples  of 
VDOT's  wetland  program  is  the 
Sandy  Bottom  Wetland  Mitigation 
Site  in  the  Flampton  Roads  area. 
The  project  will  add  52  acres  of  non- 
tidal  wetlands  back  to  the  areas  by 
reclaiming  land  originally  impact- 
ed when  sand  and  dirt  from  prop- 
erty were  used  to  build  1-64  in  the 
late  1960s.  Sandy  Bottom  Nature 
Park  has  plenty  of  land  to  allow 
wildlife  and  humans  to  co-exist 
through  the  park's  wildlife  center, 
picnic  areas,  fishing  and  camping 
areas,  and  miles  of  trails.  Another 
example  is  the  Dick  Cross  Wildlife 
Management  area.  Our  agency 
combined  resources  and  expertise 
with  VDOT  to  create  24  acres  of 
wetlands  by  restoring  a  point  bar 
feature  along  Allen  Creek.  This  co- 
operative effort  provided  environ- 
mentally sensitive  wetland  com- 
pensation for  the  Route  58  project 
while  preserving  wildlife  habitat 
for  the  wintering  waterfowl  around 
Lake  Gaston  and  Bugs  Island  lake. 

Now  when  new  nighway  proj- 
ects have  the  potential  of  impacting 
wetlands,  we  are  able  to  find  more 
creative  ways  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve these  valuable  areas. 

So,  the  next  time  you  are  driving 
down  the  road  and  you  see  one  of 
those  yellow  trucks  or  our  VDOT 
employees,  remember  all  that  they 
do,  not  only  for  our  transportation 
system,  but  also  for  our  natural  re- 
sources. 
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Cover:  This  great  spangled  fritillary  (Speyeria  cybele), 
perched  on  a  brighdy  colored  field  thisde,  is  one  of  the 
1 50  varieties  of  butterflies  that  visit  Virginia  each  year. 
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Casting  for  Recovery 

Physical  therapy,  emotional  support,  ar\d 

just  p\a\r\  fun  are  sorwe  of  the  benefits 

brec^st  car]cer  survivors  are  finding  through 

the  (yirt  of  fly-fishing. 


by  Elizabeth  Grant 
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King  Montgomeiy 


This  is  a  stor\'  about  hope  for 
the  future  and  the  po\ver  of 
the  human  spirit.  It  is  a 
stor\'  about  mutual  caring  and  sup- 
port, and  the  generosity  of  the 
human  heart.  It  is  a  stor\'  about  can- 
cer and  about  fishing,  and  how  to 
put  the  t\\o  together.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate collaboration  between  people 
and  nature,  and  the  synergy  that 
comes  from  it. 


Casting 
for  Recovery 


Left:  Carol  Stevenson  isafly-ftsbingguide/instmctoruith  Trout 
&  About  in  Arlington,  a  metnber  of tJyeOjesapeake  Women  An- 
glers, and  a  recent  breast  cancer  suniror  Slje  demonstrates  up- 
stream casting  and  line  control  to  tlfeCFR  participants.  Above: 
Slmkib  dispki]  's  Iyer  good  luckftsbing  bat.  Tlje  riblx)ns  are  a 
symbol  oftlyeftgbt  against  breast  cancer 
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When  \'ou  think  of  breast  cancer, 
do  vou  think  of  flv-fishing?  I  didn't, 
not  until  I  heard  about  Casting  for 
Recover}'^^'  (CFR)  and  spent  some 
time  seeing  the  program  in  action. 
Founded  in  1996,  CFR  is  a  national, 
non-profit  organi- 
zation that  pro- 
vides fly-fishing 
retreats  {l^/i  days 
long)  specifically 
tailored  for  women 
who  have,  or  have 
had,  breast  cancer 
CFR's  goal  is  to  en- 
hance the  lives  of 
breast  cancer  sur- 
\ivors    through 
these  retreats  to 
promote  and  sup- 
port phvsical,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritu- 
al healing. 

CFR  retreats,  lim- 
ited to  14  women 
at  a  time,  are  free  to 
the  participants, 
funded  instead  by 
generous  contribu- 


Castingfor Recover}'  ^'^'  retreats  culminate 
in  a  day  offly-ftsbing.  Tlxftrst  event  Md  in 
I  Irginia  was  at  Smith  Creek  in  Lace)  • 
Springs. 

tors  and  bv  fund-raising  efforts. 
Countless  hours  of  volunteer  time 
make  these  successful  programs 
possible. 

Retreats  have  been  held  in  at  least 
10  different  states,  with  Virginia 
most  recently  joining  the  list  in  May 
2001  when  the  Chesapeake  Women 
Anglers  (CWA)  fly-fishing  club 
teamed  witli  CFR  to  sponsor  one  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  A  second  re- 
treat is  scheduled  for  September  19- 
21,  2001.  The  CFR  host  was  Carol 
Stevenson,  senior  ad\isor  to  CWA, 
long-time  fly-fishing  aficionado, 
and  a  recent  breast  cancer  sur\i\'or. 
Norma  Kawecki,  president  of  CWA, 
served  as  the  lead  focal  point. 

Flv-fishing  and  breast  cancer  may 
seem  an  unusual  mix,  but  CFR  be- 
lieves fly-fishirig  has  a  lot  to  offer 
breast  cancer  survivors.  The  motion 
of  casting  mimics  ph\'sical  therapv 
exercises  used  for  those  recovering 
from  breast  cancer  surgery,  and  the 
calming  influence  of  the  outdoors 
reduces  stress.  Learning  a  new  skill 
presents  a  forward  focus  and  a  new 


Guide/instructor  Phil  Gay  kinds  a  rain- 
bow trout  for  Stella,  while  Katrina  looks 
on.  The  waters  of  Smith  Creek  offered 
CFR  participants  a  great  day  of  trout 
fishing. 


interest  for  the  future.  The  social  in- 
teraction with  others  dealing  with 
the  same  cancer  struggles  completes 
the  total,  package  experience.  The 
participants  seem  to  agree.  When  I 
asked  participants  why  they  had 
signed  up  for  CFR,  the  answers  in- 
cluded: "Something  for  me;"  and 
"Something  new;"  and  "It  just 
sounded  like  fun." 


The  Program 

The  May  CFR  retreat  was  held  at 
the  Shrine  Mont  Camp  and  Confer- 
ence Center  in  Orkney  Springs,  Va, 
which  provided  lodging,  accommo- 
dations, and  meeting  room  space  at 
minimal  cost  to  the  hosts.  It  started 
with  a  late  afternoon  reception  and 
buffet  dinner,  followed  the  next  day 
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with  a  diverse  list  of  topics  and  ac- 
tivities. These  included  programs  on 
entomology,  fly-fishing  equipment, 
trout  diet  and  behavior,  knot  tying, 
casting  demonstrations,  and  prac- 
tice. Participants  could  also  attend 
yoga  and  relaxation  programs,  re- 
ceive therapeutic  massage,  and  dis- 
cuss coping  techniques  with  other 
members  and  an  on-site  psychother- 


apist in  an  evening  "fireside  chat." 
Trained  female  facilitators,  includ- 
ing health  care  professionals  and  fly- 
fishing instructors,  staff  each  retreat. 

On  the  second  day,  parfidpants 
were  issued  a  complete  fly-fishing 
outfit:  rod,  reel,  line,  waders,  boots, 
and  a  fully  equipped  vest.  Orvis  do- 
nates these  to  CFR,  which  enables 
the  hosts  to  outfit  the  women,  and 
then  re-use  the  same  equipment  in 
later  programs. 

The  last  day  was  spent  fishing. 
The  group  drove  south  about  30 
minutes  to  Lacey  Springs  (just  north 
of  Harrisonburg)  to  fish  the  private 
waters  of  Smith  Creek,  managed  by 
Billy  Kingsley,  part-owner  of  the 
Smith  Creek  property  and  propri- 
etor of  the  Blue  Ridge  Angler  Fly 
Shop  and  Guide  Service  in  Har- 
risonburg. Billy  had  arranged  for 
additional  trout  stocking,  mostly 
browns  and  cvittbows,  and  denied 
access  to  other  anglers  during  that 
fime  to  ei"isure  optimum  amgliiig  for 
CFR.  He  also  donated  a  small  fly  box 
and  some  flies  for  each  woman. 

On  Smith  Creek 

None  of  the  women  haci  ever  fly- 
fished  before,  and  I  was  interested  to 
see  how  they  would  do.  Carol  had 
tapped  husband  and  expert  fly  an- 
gler/instaictor  Phil  Gay,  of  Trout  & 
About  Fly  Fishing  Service,  to  lead  a 
team  of  guides,  supplementing 
those  from  the  previous  day  (males 
allowed  now)  so  the  instaictor /an- 
gler ratio  was  excellent,  about  one  or 
two  anglers  per  guide. 

The  combination  of  angling  assis- 
tance and  hungry  fish  paid  off  for 
most  of  the  women,  and  before  too 
long  I  started  to  see  trout  on  the  lines 
and  in  the  nets.  After  Nora  caught 
her  fish,  she  smiled  broadly.  "They 
asked  us  at  the  fireside  chat  what  life 
was  like  after  cancer.  Well,  I  have  a 
new  job,  a  new  car,  a  new  grand- 
child, and  I  just  caught  a  trout! 
Things  couldn't  be  better!"  Stella  ex- 
perienced the  frustration  of  fish  that 
cruised  by  the  fly  but  didn't  take  it, 
but  she  ultimately  hooked  and  lamd- 
ed  one.  She  spoke  of  growing  up  on 


Top:  Members  of  the  Chesapeake  Women 
Anglers  helped  to  outfit  CFR paiiicipants 
with  leaders,  fishing  vests,  and  rods  and 
reels  Middle:  CFR  Program  Director  Susan 
Batch,  gives  last-minute  instructions  before 
the  ladies  cast  their  flies  upon  the  waters  of 
Smith  Creek.  Bottom:  Kay  proudly  displays 
her  elegant  pate,  the  result  of  chemotherapy, 
while  CWA  guide  Susan  Eggert  looks  on. 
Kay 's  hair  willgroiv  back  in  time. 
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a  farm,  and  her  pleasure  at  spending 
time  away  from  the  urban  environ- 
ment where  she  currently  lives. 

Not  everyone  caught  fish,  or  in 
fact  even  fished  at  all.  One  of  Yang- 
wei's  favorite  parts  of  the  program 
was  the  fly  tying  she  had  done  the 
previous  day.  Lynne  chose  not  to 
fish  but  enjoyed  bird  watching, 
searching  for  the  vocal  redwing 
blackbirds  and  the  mallard  duck- 
lings. I'll  remember  Patty,  not  for 


cently  finished  treatment  or  were 
still  in  it.  The  hosts  provided 
"Ruby,"  a  red  conversion  van 
stocked  with  cold  water,  drinks, 
sunscreen,  box  lunches,  a  mini 
porta-potty,  and  a  small  bed  to  lie 
down  on  if  needed.  Volunteer  Diane 
Pennessi  slowly  drove  Ruby  around 
the  meadow  loop  next  to  the  stream 
so  comfort  and  assistance  were 
never  far  away. 

As  the  women  slowly  pulled  off 


any  fish  she  caught,  but  for  her  beau- 
tiful smile  and  her  obvious  pleasure 
at  being  in  the  water. 

The  women's  physical  needs 
were  not  forgotten,  an  important 
point  since  the  participants,  ranging 
in  age  from  late  thirties  to  late  sixties, 
were  in  all  stages  of  cancer  treatment 
and  recovery.  Jeann,  a  13-year  sur- 
vivor, inspired  the  others  simply  by 
her  presence,  but  most  had  either  re- 


the  stream  for  a  long  deferred  lunch 
break  (no  one  had  wanted  to  stop 
fishing  to  eat),  1  got  a  chance  to  get 
better  acquainted.  We  ensured  no 
one  was  photographed  who  didn't 
want  to  be,  but  most  were  happy  to. 
Several  even  insisted  on  it,  and  Kay 
kept  taking  off  her  CWA  hat  every 
time  King  approached  with  his  cam- 
era so  she  could  reveal  her  denuded 
head.  (1  could  see  why;  she  didn't 


Top:  Dr.  Lauren  I'eny,  with  Phil  Gay's  guiding 
band,  demonstrates  how  to  hook  a  spring 
creek  trout,  which  was  eventually  landed 
and  released.  Above:  Nora  proudly  displays 
her  Smith  Creek  rainbow  trout  as  guide  Phil 
Gay  looks  on. 

need  hair  to  give  her  beauty.) 

The  women  spoke  about  what 
they  liked  best  about  the  program. 
"Everything,"  one  said  simply.  "The 
people,"  Cindy  responded,  and  then 
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added  that  the  sound,  smell,  sight, 
and  feel  of  the  water  along  the 
meadow  side  were  most  memo- 
rable. Another  mentioned  the  com- 
plete concentration  required  for  fly- 
fishing; "you  just  don't  think  about 
cancer  when  you  are  out  here  fo- 
cused on  the  water  and  the  fish." 

As  the  group  returned  to  the  stag- 
ing area  beside  Smith  Creek  to  get 
out  of  their  waders  and  share  stories, 
I  thought  of  the  appropriate  symbol- 


broke  out  of  our  busy  routines  to  do 
something  different,  explore  new 
worlds,  just  because  "it  sounded  like 
fun"?  Would  that  be  the  last  thing 
you  would  think  of  if  you  were  cop- 
ing with  a  crisis  like  cancer,  or  would 
it  only  be  possible  for  you  with  such 
a  powerful  catalyst? 

What  an  opportunity  to  connect 
with  others  at  all  stages  of  the  strug- 
gle, to  re-awaken  to  the  natural 
world  around  us,  to  tap  into  the 


healing  power  of  nature,  of  our  spir- 
its, and  of  the  support  of  those 
around  us.  Here,  what  we  take  from 
nature  does  not  deplete  it  or  dimin- 
ish us.  Rather,  it  is  the  ultimate  con- 
nection, where  we  are  enriched  and 
strengthened  by  what  nature  offers 
and  invites  us  to  share.  [H 


Elizabeth  Grant  is  a  lawyer  for  the  Defense 
Department,  and  a  part-tune  angler  and 
ice  skater. 


Ahore:  Patty  /minis  an  iiifccln  >iis  \itiilci  is 
C\VA  guide,  Barh  Cooper,  changes Jlies.  Above 
right:  It  didn  7  take  long  for  the  CFR  partici- 
pants and  their  guides  to  prove  the  old  say- 
ing that  "fisherman  are  bom  honest,  but 
the)'  soon  get  oi  >er  it. ' '  The  one  that  got  an  w)  ■ 
is  always  this  big! Bottom  right: Jeann  takes 
a  streamside  break  to  reflect  on  the  days 
events  and  neti  'friends  she  has  made  along 
the  way. 

ism  of  the  afternoon  sun  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  early  morning  fog.  The 
warmth  and  friendliness  of  the 
group  were  contagious,  and  though 
1  was  sorry  to  leave,  I  remained 
buoyed  up  for  long  after  our  actual 
time  on  the  creek. 

Reflections 

Driving  away  from  that  energy, 
joy,  and  mutual  support,  I  started 
thinking  beyond  breast  cancer  sur- 
vivors or  fly-fishing  enthusiasts. 
When  was  the  last  time  any  of  us 


For  more  mformat\or\: 

Casting  For  Recovery^'^' 

PMB  257, 946  Great  Plain  Avenue, 

Needham,  MA,  02492-3030 

phone:  1-888-553-3500 

fax:(781)453-8008 

www.castingforrecovery.org 

Chesapeake  Women  Anglers, 
President  Norma  Kawecki, 
phone:  (240)  632-9318. 

Shrine  Mont  Camp  and 
Conference  Center 
221  Shrine  Mont  Circle 
Orkney  Springs,  VA  22845; 
phone:  (540)  856-2141 
fax:(540)856-8520 
wwTv.thediocese.net  /  Centers  / 
shrinemont  /  info 
e-mail:  shrine@shentel.net. 
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byDeniseJ.  Mathews 


|H^^fthough  Henry 
^^^  '  David  Thoreau 
once  observed 
1^  "most  men  do  not 
now  extend  their 
walks  beyond  the  village  street,"  as 
a  transplanted  New  Yorker,  I've  al- 
ways been  eager  to  explore  the 
many  trails  and  mountains  that  are 
part  of  Southwest  Virginia.  This  far 
west  corner,  which  some  in  the 
tourism  industry  have  dubbed  "Vir- 
ginia's Outback,"  offers  an  array  of 
outdoor  activities  in  and  around  the 
George  Washington  and  Jefferson 
National  Forests.  These  include 
white  water  rafting,  camping,  fish- 
ing, and  mountain  hikes. 

One  place  in  the  region  has  al- 
ways held  my  interest,  whether  if  s 
been  to  picnic  near  Big  Falls,  observe 
wildflowers  along  the  windy  Cop- 
per Ridge  trail,  or  hike  by  trout  fish- 
ermen standing  in  Big  Cedar  Creek. 
The  Pinnacle  Natural  Area  Preserve 
is  a  435-acre  preserve,  located  near 
Lebanon.  It  contains  a  dolomite  rock 
cliff  whose  three-sided  face  juts  out 
almost  400  feet  above  Big  Cedar 
Creek,  in  Russell  County,  the  result 
of  weathering  of  calcium  carbonate 
rocks  through  the  action  of  water 
over  millions  of  years.  Nearby  soils 


^ 


are  also  calcium  rich  and  help  sup 
port  some  rare  plants,  like  American 
harebell,  glade  spurge,  and  smooth 
cliff  brake.  A  calcium-magnesium 
mix  in  the  soil  and  high  elevation 
support  northern  white  cedar, 
which  the  creek  is  named  after. 

The  Pirmacle  is  part  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Nature  Conservancy  and  is 
considered  a  bioreserve.  A  biore- 
serve  contains  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  eco-systems,  natural  commu- 
nities, or  species  that  need  protec- 
tion. Big  Cedar  Creek  flows  into  the 
Clinch  River,  which  Bill  Kittrell, 
Clinch  Valley  Bioreserve  manager 
for  the  southwest  Nature  Conser- 
vancy office,  points  out,  "surpasses 
all  other  small  watershed  areas  in 
the  country,  with  48  imperiled  and 
vulnerable  fish  and  mussel  species, 
including  21  that  are  federally  Usted 
as  endangered  or  threatened."  It  is  a 
river  that  flows  through  many  small 
communities.  In  recent  years.  Na- 
ture Conservancy  staff  members 
have  worked  with  the  Dante  and 
Cleveland  communities  in  the  coun- 
ty to  update  sewage  facilities  to  pro- 
tect aquatic  Ufe. 

Once  a  County  Park 

The  Pinnacle  Natural  Area  Pre- 
serve has  been  under  state  owner- 
ship for  several  years,  but  had  its  be- 
ginnings as  land  to  be  developed  by 


Opposite  page:  Big  Cedar  Creek  is  well 
known  in  the  area  for  its  stunning  beauty 
and  great  trout  fishing.  Above:  The  Pinna- 
cle Natural  Area  Preserve  is  named  after  a 
400 foot  towering  rock  outcropping.  An  as- 
sortment ofgeologicalformations,  which 
were  deposited  a  half  billion  years  ago,  can 
be  seen  throughout  the  preserve. 

the  Russell  County  School  Board 
and  county  government  in  the 
1940s.  According  to  County  Admin- 
istrator Jim  Gillespie,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  then  later 
in  1978,  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corp  were  employed  by  the 
county  "to  do  summer  maintenance 
projects  to  keep  the  park  going." 

"Some  of  the  first  projects  were  to 
build  picnic  shelters  and  wrought 
iron  benches  at  what  was  then  called 
Big  Cedar  Creek  Park,"  Gillespie  ex- 
plained. Among  other  projects,  they 
helped  develop  a  farm  road  and 
dammed  up  the  creek  to  lay  down 
concrete  for  a  'low  water  ford'  or 
bridge,  which  cars  could  cross  when 
the  creek  was  low. 


The  Making 
of  a  Preserve 


Some  residents  spoke  of  someday 
converting  the  then  68  acres  into  a 
state  park  to  attract  tourism  dollars. 
But  a  Nature  Conservancy  survey 
found  rare  plants,  like  hairy  rock- 
cress  and  Canby's  mountain  lover 
on  Copper  Ridge  and  the  Pinnacle 
itself.  "They  came  to  us,"  Gillespie 
said,  and  along  with  Delegates  Bill 
Green  and  Clarence  "Bud"  Phillips, 
obtained  more  land  for  the  nature 
preserve. 


Plant  Life 

As  you  approach  the  low  water 
ford  over  Big  Cedar  Creek  a  sign 
says  you  are  entering  "Reeds  Valley, 
an  ecologically  sensitive  area." 
Springtime  brings  an  abundance  of 
color  to  the  preserve,  with  white  tril- 
lium  near  the  water  bridge,  purple 
larkspur  along  the  banks  leading  up 
to  the  core  Pinnacle  facility,  and  lilac 
hued  lobelia  nodding  close  to  the 


Pinnacle's  present  wildlife  manager, 
Claiborne  Woodall,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation's Division  of  Natural  Heritage, 
has  been  working  to  protect  the 
plants,  through  such  methods  as 
burning  and  uprooting  alien  com- 
munities. He's  also  working  on  rein- 
troducing native  warm  season 
grasses,  like  little  blue  and  big  blue 
stem  grasses,  which  provide  cover 
for  ground  birds  like  quail. 


In  1991  the  Nature  Conservancy 
obtained  a  deed  to  the  county  land 
to  work  on  putting  it  in  state  hands. 
Shortly  after  it  received  natural  area 
preserve  status  in  1993,  the  state 
park  system  became  involved  in  its 
management.  The  following  year  in- 
terpretive specialist  and  ranger  An- 
gela Thorp,  of  Hungry  Mother  State 
Park  in  nearby  Marion,  worked 
with  county  resident  Susann  Hill- 
Mangan  on  organizing  a  brigade  of 
volunteers.  Some  patrolled  the 
grounds  in  this  remote  area  as  part 
of  a  "neighborhood  watch"  and 
yearly,  early  spring  cleanups  and 
picnics  over  the  years  have  helped  to 
keep  trails  maintained. 


In  the  spring,  the  large-flowered  trillium 
(Trillium  grandiflorum)  can  be  seen  cover- 
ing the  forest  floor  of  the  preserve.  On  a 
hike  up  Copper  Ridge,  wildlife  manager, 
Claiborne  Woodall,  identifies  a  plant  as 
glocos  honeysuckle. 


trees  bordering  Little  and  Big  Falls. 
The  rare  plant  communities  are  fair- 
ly inaccessible,  but  you  can  hike  up 
Copper  Ridge  Trail,  close  to  where  a 
few,  like  Canby's  mountain  lover, 
make  an  appearance.  Glade  spurge, 
globally  rare,  has  been  spotted  near 
the  creek  in  different  spots. 

Invasive,  fast  growing  plants,  like 
yucca  and  Japanese  honeysuckle, 
threaten  rare  ground  plants.  The 
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Seeking  Out  Mussels 

Last  spring  a  few  of  us  went  with 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biolo- 
gist Leroy  Koc  into  the  cool  water  of 
the  Clinch  River,  seeking  mussel 
shells.  At  the  river's  edge  we  pulled 
on  cumbersome  bib  waders  with 
boots  whose  bottoms  are  covered 
with  felt  to  make  the  going  over 
moss  covered  rock  less  slippery. 
About  a  half  mile  from  the  Pinnacle 
cliff  face,  after  we  maneuvered  over 
big  rocks  and  a  deep  pool  that  al- 
most caused  me  to  lose  my  camera, 
Koc  hit  upon  a  fairly  shallow,  free 
flowing  stretch  with  water  willow 
and  other  grasses  jutting  above  the 
water's  surface.  We  all  had  his 
homemade  contraption  with  us:  a 
"view  tube"  for  the  river  bottom 
which  consisted  of  a  small  garbage 
pail  with  the  bottom  cut  out  and  a 
plexiglass-like  cover  taped  in  its 
place. 

With  the  view  tubes  we  could  see 
various  shaped  mussels  in  their  nat- 
ural habitat,  dug  into  sand  or  gravel 
on  the  bottom.  Mussels  have  a  little 
foot  they  can  extend  outside  their  bi- 
valve or  hinged,  hard  shell  to  pro- 
vide a  small  amount  of  movement. 
But  they  mostly  stay  put,  and  an 
opening  in  the  shell,  called  a 
syphon,  helps  the  mussel  breathe 
and  take  in  tiny  and  microscopic  an- 
imals in  the  water. 

The  Clinch  River  has  45  known 
species  of  mussels,  18  considered 
federally  endangered.  Many  have 

Top  left:  Using  a  vieiving  tube  to  look  un- 
deni'ater,  a  biologist  searches  for freshu^a- 
ter  mussels.  Top  right:  Efforts  are  undeni  wj ' 
b}'  Virginia  Tech  and  the  Viiginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to  raise 
young  mussels;  the)' are  grown  to  juvenile 
size  at  research  facilities,  and  then  released 
back  in  Clinch  River  s)'stem.  Middle:  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologist,  Leroy 
Koc,  holds  up  a  pheasant  shell  musselBot-  , 
tom:  The  Clinch  River  imtefs^edcontaifif 
the  highest  number  threatened freshtvater 
mussels  in  theiJnited States. 
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names  describing  their  shape,  such 
as  elktoe,  pigtoe,  rabbits  foot,  and 
kidney  shell.  Some  of  the  rarest  in- 
clude the  shiny  pigtoe,  birdwing 
pearlymussel,  the  oyster  mussel, 
and  tan  riffleshell.  Koc  scooped  up 
some  that  we  could  see  out  of  the 
water,  such  as  the  rainbow  shell  and 
pheasant  shell.  "Most  of  the  mussels 
I'm  finding  here  are  beneath  the 
rock.  They're  probably  going  to  stay 
there  the  rest  of  their  life,"  Koc  point- 
ed out. 

Some  of  the  species  can  grow  to  5 
pounds  in  weight  and  live  to  70 
years  old.  But  the  water  quality  in- 
fluences that  ability.  Though  the  be- 
ginning of  the  20th  century  saw  a 
great  decline  in  mussel  population 
from  the  button  making  industry, 
mussels  longevity  today  is  most  in- 
fluenced by  man-made  pollution. 
"They  are  good  biological  indicators 
of  water  quality  in  a  stream,"  Koc 
said.  They  have  made  protection  of 
the  Pinnacle  and  water  flowing 
through  it  important  in  the  region. 

The  life  cycle  of  this  unusual  mol- 
lusk  is  being  studied  at  the  Aquacul- 
ture  Center  at  Virginia  Tech  in 
Blacksburg,  and  the  Virginia  Depar- 
ment  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
to  help  it  thrive  and  reproduce. 

Dr.  Richard  Neves,  a  federal  biol- 
ogist, fisheries  professor,  and  leader 
of  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Re- 
search Unit  at  Virginia  Tech,  works 
with  research  specialist  Jess  Jones 
and  others  to  increase  mussel  popu- 
lations. In  1999, 115,000  juveniles  or 
very  young  mussels  were  released 
into  the  Powell  and  Clinch  Rivers, 
because  of  their  work  maturing 
them  in  tanks  and  troughs  indoors. 
And  because  the  Clinch  has  "almost 
of  river  that's  free  flow- 


ing" it  has  one  of  the  most  diverse 
aquatic  populations  in  the  county," 
Jones  stated. 

A  recently  formed  organization. 
The  Upper  Tennessee  River  Round- 
table,  consisting  of  government 
agencies  and,  concerned  citizens  in 
the  upper  east  Tennessee,  southwest 
Virginia  region,  has  been  looking  at 
water  quality  issues. 

Over  $300,000  has  been  invested 
in  the  past  three  years  at  the  natural 
area  preserve.  Near  Cedar  Creek,  off 
Route  721,  a  small  parking  area  and 
kiosk  point  out  that  you  are  ap- 
proaching the  preserve,  a  mile  down 
the  road.  You  can  drive  over  the  lo 


water  ford  or  cross  the  brand  new 
swinging  bridge  there  for  the  hardy 
hiker,  who  can  then  hike  along  the 
creek  to  a  small  picnic  shelter,  com- 
fort station,  parking,  and  a  wide  trail 
down  to  the  Big  Falls  and  paths  to 
the  Pinnacle  overlook. 

Last  July  this  part  of  Virginia  fi- 
nally received  its  own  tourism  des- 
ignation, as  "The  Heart  of  Appala- 
chia."  It  is  hoped  that  tourism  or  an 
interest  in  exploring  nature  as  a 
hiker  and  naturalist  will  add  to  the 
comities  activities.  □ 


Devise  Mathews  is  a  freelance  writer  who 
'es  in  St.  Paul. 
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by  Carol  A.  Heiser  and  Sally  Mills 
illustrations  by  Spike  Kniith 


Eastern  tiger  swallowtail 
(Papilio glauciis),  Virginia's 
state  insect,  feeds  on  the  flower  of 
a  pickerelweed. 


'The  butterfly  counts  not  months  but 
moments,  and  has  time  enough. 


T 


Ills  quote  by  Bengiili  novelist  Rabindnurath  Tagore  charac- 
terizes the  ephemeral  nature  of  one  of  the  worlds  most  mag- 
ical insects.  As  flashy  yet  graceful  representatives  of  insects 
called  Lepidoptera  (Greek,  for  scale-winged) ,  butterflies  add  new 
dimension  to  any  garden,  and  you  can  draw  them  to  yours  with 
very  little  effort. 


Virginia 
Butterflies 

More  than  150  varieties  of  butterflies  pass 
tlirough  Virginia,  classified  into  seven  families 
that  include  swallowtails,  sulphurs  and  wliites, 
and  gossamer-wings.  Another  member  of  the 
group,  the  moth,  differs  in  subde  ways,  such  as 
the  shape  of  its  antennae.  While  buttei-flies  are 
active  during  the  day,  most  moths  perform  their 
airborne  dances  at  night. 

Along  with  other  insects  like  bees  and  flies, 
butterflies  play  a  critical  role  in  keeping  the 
planet  green  by  pollinating  plants  duiing  their 


travels.  Most  of  the  butterflies  you  encounter 
are  literaUy  here  today,  gone  tomorrow.  Theirs 
is  a  life  of  migration,  and  in  some  cases,  it  cov- 
ers thousands  of  miles.  One  exception  is  a 
longer-term  resident  to  Virginia,  the  mourning 
cloak.  It  overwinters  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
seeks  out  natural  cover  in  brush  o 
beneatli  bark  crevices. 


Habitat 
Essentials 


Butterfly  gardening  is  simple  and 
straightforward,  rewarding  even  the 
most  tentative  gardener  With  a  httle 
thought  and  phmning,  you  can  enhance 
your  property  or  schoolyard — or  patio  or 
terrace — to  provide  the  basic  needs  of  water, 
food,  and  shelter  A  small  depression  in  the 
ground  lined  with  sand  and  soil  that  will  stay 
moist  can  provide  much  needed  water  and 
y       mineral  salts.  You  can 
^     also  place  a  shallow  dish 
of  water  in  the  shade  of  a 
balcony  or  leave  out  pieces  of 
overripe  fruit  to  satisfy  their 
needs  for  moisture  and  sugar 
An  adult  butterfly  does  not  have 
chewing  mouth  piuls.  Instead,  it  has  a  long, 
tubular  tongue 
called  a  pro- 
boscis for  sucking 
nectar  A  habitiit  for 
butterflies  must, 
therefore,  provide 
many  varieties  of  nectar- 
producing  perennials  and 
annuals.  Your  planting  deci- 
sion might  incorporate  flowers 
imd  shnibs  that  do  well  in  your  re- 
gion and  also  draw  the  butterfly 
species  you  desire.  During  their  cater- 
piUar  stage,  different  species  require  particu- 
lar pkints  to  grow  and  prepare  for  adulthood, 
so  consider  their  dietary  needs  as  well.  Another 
consideration  is  to  plant  flowers  and  shrubs, 
iind  trees  if  you  are  able,  that  blossom  during 
different  months  of  the  year  Trees  are  an  essen- 
tial food  and  cover  source  for  manv  butterfv 


left:  The  spkebush  swallow- 
tail  (Papilio  troilus),  seen  here  on 
a  common  milkweed,  lives  primarily 
in  second-growth  woodlands  and  wooded 
u  'et lands.  ( pper  right:  A  great  spangled fritil- 
laiy  (Speyeria  abde)  feeds  on  a  butterfly - 
weed,  a  plant  also  in  the  milkweedfamily. 
Right:  Golden  rod  is  a  common  plant  found 
along  the  roadside  and  u  ildflou  er  meadou  's 
of  Virginia. 


species.  Caterpillars  use  tree  leaves 
and  loose  bark  as  daytime  shel- 
ters, and  butterflies  roost 
under  leaves  or  on  the 
tmnks  at  night. 
OfaUthepla 
native  to  this  region,  milkweed 
may  be  the  best  known  buttei-fly  food.  It 
provides  essential  shelter  and  food  for  the 
monarch  and  other  caterpillars,  and  it  imparts 
a  toxin  that  later  protects  adult  butterflies  from 
predators.  Adult  Lepidoptera  favor  many  oflier 
plants,  too.  Plants  native  to  Virginia  that  pro- 
duce nectar  include  aster,  goldenrod,  butterfly 
weed,  Joe-pye-weed,  thistle,  buttonbush,  and 
sweet  pepperbush.  Other,  non-native  flowering 
plants,  such  as  butterfly  bush,  lantana,  and 
zinna,  are  also  readily  avaflable  tlu'ough  local 
nurseries. 

Continued  on  page  21 
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Enjoy  the  great  outdoors 

among  the  many  public  lakes 

of  Northwest  Virginia. 

The  ^^breadbasket  ^^ of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  now  offers 
a  smorgasbord  of  angling  opportunities. 


Encompassing  much  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  its  sur- 
rounding mountains,  northwestern 
Virginia  offers  the  angler  many  op- 
portunities. This  area  of  the  state  is 
nationally  known  for  the  famous 
Shenandoah  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies. Native  trout  streams  are  also  nu- 
merous. But  northwestern  Virginia 
also  offers  many  excellent  public 
lakes,  many  of  which  are  stocked 
with  trout,  and  others  that  abound 
in  largemouth  bass,  bream,  crappie, 
musky,  walleye,  and  northern  pike. 
Quite  a  variety!  Add  to  that  some  of 
the  best  scenery  in  the  state,  and  an- 
glers are  in  heaven. 


PreiiouspageiAt  117  acres,  Lake  Frederick  is  large  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  serious 
anglers  and  small  enough  to  keep  a  pair  of  youngsters  happy  with  wetting  a  line  on  the 
lake 's  handicap  accessible  fishing  pier  Above:  Silver  Lake  near  Dayton,  Va.,  in  Rockingham, 
County. 


Scenic  Hone  Qiuiny  Lake,  in  Rockingham  Count}' 
may  be  small,  but  well  worth  the  visit. 

Plan  on  stopping  and  wetting  a 
line  in  any  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  of 
northwestern  Virginia.  The  bass  and 
trout  are  waiting,  and  you  will  be 
glad  you  did. 


With  easy  access  for  bank  fishing.  Silver  Lake  is  a  perfect 
location  for  young  adults  to  test  their  angling  skills. 
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Brietylxike,  in  Rockingham  County,  is  only  nine  acres 
Many  of  the  people  who  visit  this  out-of-the-way  moun- 
tain oasis  quickly  learn  that  its  beauty  easily  makes  up 
for  its  size. 


Northwest  Virginia 


Lal<e,Size  &  Location 

Permit 
Req. 

Boat 
Ramp 

Picnic 
Facil. 

Handi 
Facil. 

Conces. 
Facil. 

LMB 
BG 

CF 

CRP 

TR 

MY 

NP 

WE 

Arrowhead  (34  ac)  southeast  of  Luray  on  Rt  669. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Clearbrook  (3  ac)  Clearbrook  Park  (Town  of 
Clearbrook  Rt.8l-I  1-672). 

• 

• 

• 

Forest  Service  Lakes             SHHB 

Bealier's  Ferry  Pond  (7  ac)  Hwy.2 1 1  to  Luray. 
NonRt.675.EonRt.684. 

Briery  (9  ac)  Rt.257W  of  Dayton  -  Rl924. 

Dry  Run  ( 1 0  ac)  Rt  33  W  of  Rawley  Springs. 

Hog  Pen  (6.4  ac)  Rl  33  -  Rt  6 1 2  N  -  Rt  230  -  PS  1 279. 

Hone  Quarry  (6  ac)  Rt.  257  W  of  Dayton  -  Rt.  924. 

Skidmore  ( 1  1 8  ac)  Rt.  33  W  of  Harrisonburg  -  PS  227. 

Slate  Lick  ( 1 0  ac)  Rt  33  -  Rt.  6 1 2N  -  Rt  230  -  PS  1 279. 

Tomahawk  ( 2  ac)  Rt  263  and  6 1 OW  of  Mtjackson. 

NF 

NF 
NF 

NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 

Laura  (44  ac)  Bryce  Mtn.  Resort  at  Bayse.Rt  263, 
1 2  miles  west  of  Mtjackson. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Silver  ( 1 0  ac)  From  Harrisonburg  take  Rt  42  south  to 
Dayton,  then  right  on  Rt  70 1 . 

• 

Virginia  Dept.of  Game  &  Inland  Fisheries  Lakes 

Frederick  ( II 7  ac)  Rt  522  and  340. 
5  miles  north  of  Front  Royal. 

Shenandoah  (36  ac)  Rt  276  S  of  Rt  33 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

Wilkins  (3  ac)  Jim  Barnen  Park  (Winchester). 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Key 

NF  -  National  Forest  Stamp 
LMB/BG  -  Largemouth  Bass/Bluegill 
CF  -  Catfish 
CRP  -  Crappie 


TR  -Trout 
MY  -  Muskellunge 
NP -Northern  Pike 
WE  -Walleye 


For  more  information  contact: 

VDGIF 

P.O.  Box  996 

Verona,  VA  24482 

540/248-9360 

www.dgif.state.va.us 
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For  localresidents  of  Rockingham  County,  LiikeShciuindodh  is  a  fa- 
vorite weekend  retreat. 
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Continued  from  page  1 6. 

Planning  a 
Garden  Site 

Consider  creating  a  multi-tiered  garden 
area  in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  the  wind,  iind  plant 
shrubs  like  blueberry  and  lilac  as  well  as  trees, 
like  dogwood,  apple,  ash,  poplar,  birch,  or  wild 
cherry.  Layering  the  garden  with  plant  heights 
ranging  from  flowering  annuals  and 
perennials  at  the  ground,  to  an  elevated 
tree  canopy,  provides  many  options  for 
these  insects  as  they  move  through 
their  successive  life  stages. 

If  you  don't  have  much  space  for 
lots  of  plants  but  wish  to  provide 
shelter,  you  can  construct  a  tidy  butterfly 
log  pile  in  a  shady  area  of  the  garden,  log  cabin- 
style,  to  create  open  spaces  between  the  logs 
where  butterflies  Ciin  roost.  Cover  the  top  of  the 
pile  with  brush  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Butterflies 
and  caterpiUars  do  not  seek  out  tnie  cavities, 
and  those  cute  "buttei-fly  boxes,"  popular  in 
garden  stores,  are  not  used  by  these  insects. 

Did  You 
Know? 

Butterfly  wings  are  intricate  creations 
of  color  and  strength,  built  for 
show  and  to  endure  long 
periods  of  constant 
flight.  Millions  of  tiny 
hairs  lie  flat  to  form  the  most  brilliant  pat- 
terns on  two  sets  of  fore  and  liind  wings.  These 
hairs  make  up  overlapping  rows  of  small 
scales,  some  of  which  may  be  modified  to  re- 
lease sex  hormones  for  attracting  a  mate.  Scale 
patterns  can  provide  camoufliige,  mimic  simi- 
lar species,  or  trick  would-be  predators.  And, 
unlike  birds,  some  butterflies  rarely  glide  when 
they  fly  They  therefore  require  the  agifity  of 
oversized  wings  that  cim  bend,  twist,  and  be- 
come convex  to  increase  airfift  with  minimal  ef- 
fort. Butterflies  are  also  cold-blooded,  so  they 
must  first  warm  their  wings  in  the  sun  before 
they  can  become  active  or  fly 


Eastern  black  swallowtails 
frequent  open  habitats  and 
lay  their  e^s  on  plants  in  thep, 
ley  family,  such  as  carrot,  dill 
Queen  Anne 's  Lace.Joe-p)'e-u\ 
is  a  common  plant  of  thickets 
moist  areas  that  produces  flow 
clusters  rich  in  nectar. 


Butterfly 
Folklore 

It  became  tradition  in  northern  Asia  for  a 
sick  patient  to  wear  a  butterfly  or  moth  tied 
around  their  neck,  in  hopes  of  replacing  the 
winged  soul  that  had  escaped  the  body  and 
caused  the  malady. 

Raising 
Caterpillars 

You  can  observe  the  metamorphosis  of 
cateipillars  into  butterflies  by  making  simple 
caterpillar  rearing  cages.  Use  a  very  large, 
empty  plastic  container  hke  those  which  hold 
buU<  assortmenLs  of  snacks  and  cookies.  Re- 
move the  lid  and  replace  it  with  a  breathable 
mesh  of  cheeseclofli  or  pantyhose,  se- 
cured with  a  mbber  band.  Tlie  key  is 
to  use  a  container  that's  tall  enough  to 
hold  some  twigs  that  the  pupae  can 
hang  from. 
Armed  with  a  field  guide  for  identifica- 
tion, look  for  caterpiUars  chewing  on  leaves 
in  your  flower  garden  or  along  weedy  road- 
sides in  your  neighborhood.  CoUect  whole  por- 
tions of  the  phmt  with  the  caterpillars  attached. 
Prop  the  plant  stalks  in  a  small  container  of 
water  Use  a  plastic  baggie  to  wrap  around  the 
container  and  seal  with  a  twist-tie  at  the  top,  so 
the  caterpiUars  wiU  not  faU  into  the  container 
Place  the  container  in  your  cage  along  with  a 
couple  of  long  twigs  and  the  upside- 
down  Lid  of  a  mayonnaise  jar  fiUed  with 
water-soaked  cotton  baUs.  PeriodicaUy 
check  the  cage  and  add  more  leaves  and 
water  as  needed.  After  the  caterpillars  have  pu- 
pated, relejise  the  newly  emerged  butteillies  in 
the  same  habitat  where  you  did  the  collecting. 


Top  to  bottom:  The  monarch  butter- 
fly undergoes  distinct  changes 
called  metamorphosis,  beginning 
with  an  egg,  which  hatches  into  a 
catetpillar  The  cateipilUir  becomes 
a  chri'salis  or  case  from  which  the 
adult  ei  'entuall] '  emerges  and  begins 
to  feed  off  the  nectar  of  plants  like 
the  common  milkweed. 
Right:  Monarch  butterflyfeeding  on 
a  swamp  milkweed. 


Learning 
More... 


Two  excellent  Web  sites  are  the  North 
American  Butterfly  Association  at 
www.naba.org  and  the  Butterflies  of  North 
America  at  the  USGS  Northern  Prairie  WildMe 
Research  Center,  www.npwrc.usgs.gov/re- 
source/distr/lepid/BFLYUSA/bflyusa.htni 

Look  for  these  Ulustrated  guides  at  your  local 
library  or  bookstore:  The  Butteifly  Book  by 
Donald  and  LiUian  Stokes  (c.  1991;  Litfle, 
Brown  and  Co.,  NY)  and  Attracting  Birds 
and  Butterflies  by  Barbara  EUis  (c.  1997; 
HouglitonMifilinCo.,NY). 

Sally  Mills  is  an  outdoor  writer  and  editor 
for  Virginia  Sea  Grant  at  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science. 
Carol  A.  Heiser  is  a  Habitat  Education 
Coordinator  at  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
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Gdne  Has  sfiar^d  her  culinary  secrets  '^ 
wlith  the,  readers  bfVireinia^ildiife 
magazi ne,  while  gi vi ng  a  gourinnejt^s 
touch  to  wild^ame  dishes.  * 


by  Emily  Grey 


ate  October  last  year,  six 
hunters,  four  polers,  a  cine- 
^  ^  matographer,  and  this 
writer  departed  in  16-foot  long  Car- 
olina skiffs  from  the  peaceful 
Wachapreague  Marina  on  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore.  Our  mission  was  to 
bag  a  lean,  long-legged  bird,  which 
resembles  a  gallinule  and  a  chicken. 
High  tides  and  northeast  winds  on 
the  seaside  create  the  best  conditions 
to  spot  clapper  rails  (Rallus  lon- 
girostris),  also  called  marsh  hens. 

This  all- women's  hunt  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion's (NRA)  Women  on  Target™ 
program.  Hunters  came  from 
Boston  and  beyond  to  test  their  12- 
and  20-gauge  shotgun  skills  on  this 
illusive,  cryptic  game  bird. 

"The  NRA's  Women  on  Target  ™ 
program  is  the  nation's 
largest  hunting 
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Left  and  abwe:  The  clapper 
rail  is  found  along  the  coastal 
salt  marshes  of  Virginia.  This  elu- 
sive game  bird  offers  a  truly  different 
kind  of  hunting  experience  Right: 
Joan  and  Arthur  Cone  have  been 
man-iedforoverahalfcetJtur}'.  Their 
love  for  one  another  is  only  matched 
by  their  love  of  the  outdoors. 
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organization  for  women,"  ex- 
plained Lee-Sasser,  a  former  team 
leader.  "We  offer  many  great  hunt- 
ing opportunities  throughout 
America.  Our  organization  is  very 
supportive  and  encouraging  to 
women  hunters." 

Keeper  of 
the  Frozen  Zoo 

Participating  in  this  hunt  was 
Virginia's  grand  dame  of  game 
cookery.  Joan  Cone's  mouth-wa- 
tering game  recipes  in  Virginia 
Wildlife  have  tempted  our  palates  ,; 
for  22  years.  | 

AUGUST   2001  ^ 


Her  fantastic  culinary  skills 
began  simmering  at  about  five 
years  of  age  in  a  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia,  kitchen.  Young 
Joan's  mother,  a  Fannie  Farmer 
protege  and  teacher,  passed  on 
knowledge  to  her  daughter. 

Little  surprise  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women 
(now  Chatam)  graduated  a  his- 
tory major  with  a  minor  in  home 
economics.  Shortly  afterwards 

"The  1960s  were  a  great  time  for  hunt- 
ing qiuiil,  "saysjoan,  pictured  here 
with  her  husband,  Arthur  and  their 
faithful  bird  dogs,  Meg  andBobb)' 
(mother  and  son). 
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License  to 
Hunt  Rail 

For  information  on  hunting 
rails  in  Virginia  and  regula- 
tions, call  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  at  (804)  367-1000.  You 
must  also  register  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Harvest  Information  Pro- 
gram (HIP).  Call  1-800- WET- 
LAND (938-5263). 

Good  Will 
Hunting  ofNRA 

Incorporated  in  1871,  the 
NRA's  highest  priorities  are 
public  safety  and  community 
service.  Over  a  half-million 
Americans  rely  on  this  entity 
for  its  high  standard  law  en- 
forcement and  firearms  safety 
training.  Thousands  of  NRA- 
certified  instructors  are  trained 
annually.  The  organization's 
many  workshops  teach  citi- 
zens to  be  responsible,  compe- 
tent, and  cautious  in  hunting, 
target  practice,  and  firearms 
ownership. 

Eddie  Eagle  GunSaf  e  Pro- 
gram has  reached  12  million 
children  since  1988.  Through 
animated  videos  and  activity 
books  offered  in  classrooms, 
youth  programs,  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  summer  camps,  kids 
learn  that  firearms  are  not  toys. 

Besides  encouraging 
women  who  hunt  or  want  to 
learn  how,  NRA's  Women  On 
Target''^'^  program  contributes 
significantly  to  American  com- 
munities. Staff  members  raise 
money  for  breast  cancer  re- 
search, children's  hospitals, 
and  other  causes.  To  inquire 
about  the  NRA's  Women  on 
Target^'^  and  other  programs 
call  (800)  861-1166  or  log  on  to 
www.nrahq.org. 


Top  left:  Paiiicipants  in  last  years  all-women 
rail  hunt  sponsored  by  the  NRA's,  Women  on 
Target  '^^  program.  Left:  A )  'oungerjoan 
proudly  shows  oft'a  hefty  striped  bass.  Her 
passion  for  hunting  and  fishing  started  at  a 
ver)' young  age. 

the  alumna  wed  writer  Arthur 
Cone. 

Their  51-year  union  has  taken 
them  around  the  world  on  romantic 
angling  and  hunting  trips.  Cone 
vividly  reminisced  about  excellent 
fly  fishing  in  New  Zealand,  Argenti- 
na's Patagonia,  and  Montana's  Yel- 
lowstone and  Bighorn  rivers.  Once 
she  shot  a  moose  in  Newfoundland 
as  well  as  other  wild  game  like 
grouse,  rabbit,  and  squirrel. 

When  not  traveling,  working,  or 
raising  two  sets  of  twins,  the  Cones 
served  as  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxil- 
iary instructors  for  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  Virginia  Department 
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of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  They 
attribute  their  longevity  and  won- 
derful marriage  to  love,  a  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  other,  and  a  lasting  de- 
sire to  enjoy  a  life  of  hunting  and 
fishing  together. 

Joan  Cone's  love  affair  with  the 
NRA  commenced  nearly  30  years 
ago.  This  life  member  encouraged 
over  160  ladies  to  join  this  worthy 
organization. 

In  1973,  the  entity  enhanced  its 
image.  Specialists,  including  Cone, 
addressed  ladies  throughout  the  na- 
tion about  firearms  safety,  wilder- 
ness survival,  and  game  cooking. 

"There  were  no  easy,  decent  game 
recipes  back  then,"  explained  Cone. 
"Women  larded  with  needles  and 
marinated  meats  for  days.  Soaking 
game  in  salt  removes  water,  dries 
the  meat,  and  produces  a  salty  taste. 


Immersing  in  vinegar  is  worse. 
Needless  to  say  many  dinners  were 
ruined." 

Cone  wrote  a  booklet  containing 
19  wild  game  recipes  for  the  NRA.  It 
was  so  successful  that  it  appeared  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal under  "What's  New."  But  one 
important  ingredient  was  missing — 
the  author's  name. 

The  epicure  also  wrote  three 
game  cookbooks  and  co-authored 
several  others.  The  first  copy  of  her 
earliest  book.  Easy  Game  Cooking, 
went  to  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower. 

Above:  The  salt  marshes  ofWachapreagiie, 
on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  isagoodloca- 
tionfor  hunting  rails.  Night:  Joan  contends 
that  you  are  onl) '  experiencing  half  of  your 
outdoor  hunting  or  fishing  experience  if 
you  don 't  learn  to  properly  prepare  your 
harvest  for  the  dinner  table. 


Audiences  were  fervent  about 
Cone's  tips  on  cleaning,  handling, 
cooking,  and  freezing  wild  game. 
And,  so  the  indefatigable  gourmet 
packed  Reynolds  oven  bags,  crock- 
pots,  pressure  cookers,  and  electric 
skillets  and  voluntarily  traveled  the 
coimtry  on  behalf  of  the  NRA.  She 
gave  cooking  demonstrations  in 
many  cities  and  on  local  television 
shows.  Later,  she  conducted  classes 
for  Izaak  Walton  League  members, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  other  institutions. 

Cone  fondly  remembered  a  cer- 
tain Wisconsin  presentation  because 
ladies  drove  hundreds  of  miles  to  see 
her.  Her  notebook  of  testimonials 
over  the  years  echo,  "You've  helped 
our  family  so  much."  Still,  this 
renowned  comioisseur  thinks  that 
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she  has  reached  only  a  small  num- 
ber. 

"If  we  didn't  have  game,  the  price 
of  beef  in  the  United  States  would 
skyrocket,"  predicted  Cone,  who 
has  researched  this  topic.  "Figure 
200,000  deer  shot  each  year  in  Vir- 
ginia times  30  or  40  pounds  of  edible 
venison  equals  6  to  8  million  pounds 
of  meat"! 

It  pleases  this  conservationist  to 
see  people  consuming  healthy  game 
and  not  wasting  it.  Her  children  still 
refer  to  their  mother's  freezer  as  "the 
frozen  zoo."  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, the  menagerie  contained  pheas- 
ant, quail,  chukar,  catfish  fillets, 
shark,  and  venison. 

One  of  Cone's  favorite  recipes  is 
Maryland  crabcake.  The  most  un- 
usual dish  she  ever  prepared  was  a 
ttmdra  swan,  which  she  patiently 
plucked! 

"The  meat  was  tough,  the  flavor 
was  not  great,  and  it  only  fed  three," 
the  gastronome  recalled. 

Another  rigid  meat  was  ground- 
hog, while  its  relative,  the  beaver, 
made  a  tender,  tasty  pot  roast. 

"I  love  cooking  because  it's  cre- 
ative, relaxing,  and  allows  me  to 
produce  something  liked  by  many 
people,"  explained  Cone.  "My 
mother  was  a  marvelous  cook  who 
taught  me  a  lot.  And,  I  really  enjoy 
helping  other  people." 

Marsh  Henning 

To  effectively  hunt  clapper  rails, 
experts  suggest  reaching  your  desti- 
nation one  to  one-half  hour  before 
the  day's  highest  tide.  At  8:10,  ap- 
proximately 40  leisurely  minutes 
after  leaving  port,  my  companions 
(Lindsay  Paul,  the  poler,  and  Joan 
Cone,  the  hunter)  arrived  at  Little 
Beach  Cove. 


For  the  best  results,  wait  for  the  highest 
tides  (during  the  legal  hufiting  season)  to 
Jump-shoot  rails.  The  preferred  method  of 
hunting  raU  is  b)  'poling  a  small  boat 
through  the  marsh.  Rail  will  often  wait 
until  the  last  minute  before  flushing  or 
busting  into  gun  range. 


Paul  skimmed  the  johnboat 
around  a  curvy  channel  of  Spartina 
alterniflora  (low  salt  marsh  cord- 
grass).  Glistening  salt  crystals  and 
abundant  periwinkles  adhered  to 


the  above-water  stems  of  this  spe- 
cialized vegetation.  We  cruised  by 
the  weather-beaten  Accomac  Hunt 
Club,  exposed  like  a  sitting  duck 
over  the  open  water. 


The  clapper  rad  likes  to  hide  in  the  tall  grass  of  coastal  marshes.  About  the  size  of  a  ruffed 
grouse,  a  limit  of  clapper  rails  offers  some  fine  eating. 


. 
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Shifting  northwest  and  northeast 
winds  gently  rocked  our  sea  cradle. 
The  yonder  barrier  islands  shielded 
us  from  the  raging  Atlantic. 

Herring  gulls  and  cormorants 
perched  on  pilings  while  osprey, 
egrets,  and  herons  drifted  overhead 
in  search  of  breakfast.  A  dark  cloud 
of  black  ducks  and  mallards 
emerged  from  Parramore  Island 
and  winged  southward. 

Where  are  the  elusive  marsh 
hens?  Many  of  these  birds  had  mi- 
grated to  South  Carolina  and  farther 
south,  while  others  hid  amongst  the 
high  Spartina  tufts. 

This  13  to  16-inch  grayish-brown 
game  bird  has  gangly  legs,  short 
rounded  wings,  and  a  slightly 
downward  curved  beak.  Although 
fast  on  land,  it  flies  and  swims  rather 
sluggishly.  During  low  tide,  the 
marsh  hen  scans  the  banks  and 
mudflats  in  search  of  tiny  moUusks, 
crustaceans,  and  insects.  At  high 


tide,  it  seeks  cover  in  the  high  cord- 
grass. 

The  clapper  rail  breeds  in  coastal 
marshes  from  Florida  to  New  York 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  and  is  found  on 
the  seaside  and  bay  side  of  Virginia. 
Clutch  size  varies  from  seven  to  12 

eggs. 

Suddenly,  we  spotted  several 
clappers  just  out  of  range.  Lindsay 
Paul  turned  off  the  motor.  Slowly 
and  methodically,  he  steered  the 
small  boat  around  the  gut. 

We  quickly  learned  that  marsh 
henning  is  challenging  work.  The 
poler  and  hunters  must  watch  for 
movements  in  the  vegetation  and 
accurately  identify  the  species.  The 
hunter  must  hastily  judge  and  act 
upon  the  choice  moment  to  shoot. 

A  brief  distance  away  at  Piels  Gut 
our  luck  changed.  A  plump  rail 
swam  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  bow. 
Cone,  a  determined,  resilient 
woman,  would  not  be  "derailed." 
The  hunter  furtively  loaded  her  20- 
gauge  shotgim  and  clicked  off  the 
safety.  Paul  quietly  staged  the  craft 
in  the  most  advantageous  position. 
With  the  grandeur  of  the  marsh 
around  her.  Cone  rose  lightly  and 
slowly  raised  and  aimed  her  shot- 
gvm  As  the  startled  bird  flushed — 
BOOM!-it  dropped  like  a  large 
stone  in  the  water.  Our  agile,  sharp- 
eyed  poler  alighted  from  the  skiff 
and  collected  the  downed  specimen 
with  a  small  reddish  eye  and  a  short 
turned  up  tail.  No  dogs  were  used 
for  retrieving  on  this  day. 

We  loopeci  again  around  the  gtit 
and  detected  no  more  rails.  An 
American  bittern  with  a  snake-like 
neck  spied  us  and  flew  off  toward 
Parramore.  A  large  vee  of  Canada 
geese  heacied  for  the  bay  side.  We  la- 
conically took  this  as  a  cue  to  retvim 
to  port. 

It  has  been  an  enjoyable  journey. 
Engulfed  by  the  dynamic  salt 
marsh,  serene  one  minute,  sportive 
the  next,  was  a  bonus. 

I  recollected  hunting  stories  of 
Wachapreague  youth.  In  decades 
past,  some  lads  swam  the  broad, 
wintry  channel  to  offshore  banks  to 
hunt  rail.  Clappers  were  more  plen- 


tiful then.  The  young  men  bagged 
their  limits  and  swam  back  with 
aimple  food  for  their  families.  Nowa- 
days, few  outdoor  enthusiasts  dare 
plunge  to  such  extremes. 

Four  hours  passed  quickly.  It  was 
time  to  count  our  bounty  and  clean 
firearms.  Although  no  one  shot  their 
Umit  of  15  birds,  the  party  jovially 
ciiscussed  the  adventiirous  sea  hunt, 
the  wildlife  they  watched,  and  the 
beauty  and  tianquility  of  the  marsh- 
land. The  group  bagged  39  marsh 
hens  in  two  days. 

"The  rail  bird  hunt... gave  me  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women 
hunters  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,"  said  Cone. 

"Think  I  showed  younger 
women  that  age  is  no  handicap 
when  it  comes  to  hunting,"  this  sep- 
tuagenarian added  with  twinkling 
blue  eyes.  Cone  bagged  around  six 
rails  in  two  days. 

Amidst  the  tidal  giit  during  the 
hunt  and  back  on  terra  firma,  I  mar- 
veled at  the  economic,  aesthetic,  and 
natural  value  of  the  Eastern  Shore's 
salt  marshes.  They  serve  as  the  food 
basket  of  the  world.  Nurseries  of 
fish,  shellfish,  mammals,  microor- 
ganisms, and  other  life  depend  on 
these  precious  habitats.  Wintering 
birds  seek  shelter  in  the  low,  liigh, 
and  marginal  areas.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  frolicked  in  a  salt  marsh 
meadow  indelibly  keeps  that  mem- 
ory in  their  heart. 

With  a  cooler  of  rails  and  fish.  Art 
and  Joan  Cone  left  for  their 
Williamsburg  home.  Gillie,  their 
English  setter,  would  be  waiting. 
Their  three  grandsons  (including 
another  set  of  twins)  would  eagerly 
listen  to  the  outcome.  This  was  the 
couple's  first  marsh  hen  hunt,  and  it 
will  not  likely  be  their  last. 

Cac,  cac,  cac,  ca,  ca,  caha  resound- 
ed from  the  inland  marsh.  A  lone 
clapper  rail  appeared  in  plain  view 
as  if  to  taunt  the  himter  imtil  the  next 
high  tide.  D 


Emily  Grey  is  a  naturalist,  outdoor 
ivritcr,  pJiotojounialist,  and  attorney  from 
Virginia's  Easter) i  Shore. 
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VDGIF  2001 
Calendar  of  Events 

August  10-13:  Virginia  Outdoor 
Sportsman's  Show,  The  Showplace, 
3000  Mechamcsville  Turnpike,  Rich- 
mond, (804)  748-7529  or  www. 
sportsmanshow.com. 

August  17-19:  Wilderness  Survival 
Weekend,  Lake  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
CoUierstown  (near  Lexington)  For 
information  call  (804)  367-6351  or  e- 
mail  hwelch@dgif. state,  va.us 

September  14—16:  Virginia  Outdoors 
Family  Weekend,  Hungry  Mother 
State  Park,  Smyth,  Va.  For  informa- 
tion call  (804)  367-6351. 

September  29:  Women  in  the  Out- 
doors, Izaak  Walton  League  Park, 
Centreville,  Va.  For  information  call 
Linda  Layser  (703)  425-6665  or  e- 
mail  rglayser@msn.com. 

October  5-7:  Virginia  Outdoors 
Woman,  Mother-Daughter  Event,  Ap- 
pomattox, Va.  For  information  call 
(804)367-635L 

October  5-7:  Eastern  Shore  Birding 
Festival.  For  information  call  (757) 
787-2460  or  check  www.intercom. 
net/npo/esvabirding. 

Additional  information  on 
VDGIF  events  can  be  found  on  the 
Department  Web  site  at  www.dgif . 
state.va.us.    D 


Following  in  the  Footsteps 

by  Marika  Byrd 
Congratulations  to  Jacob  and 
John  Woodward,  of  Meadowview, 
and  long-time  readers  of  Virginia 


Nine-year-old  Jacob  Woodard proudly  dis- 
plays his  first  ruffed  grouse. 

WUdlife  magazine.  They  wrote  us 
highlighting  a  grouse-hunting  event 
that  took  place  during  last  year's 
hunting  season. 

Jacob  Woodward,  9,  has  been 
hunting  since  age  four  Imagine  his 
excitement  after  shooting  his  first 
grouse  with  one  shot  from  a  28- 
gauge  H&R  Classic  as  it  tried  to  es- 
cape out  the  other  side  of  a  brush 
pile. 

Jacob,  his  father  John,  and  Grand- 
daddy  Buckles  were  hunting  in  tra- 
ditional grouse  woods  near  Clinch- 
burg,  Virginia.  They  saw  numerous 
tracks  on  the  snowy  ground  so  they 


were  highly  alert  as  grouse  began 
flushing.  The  father  admits  to  miss- 
ing two  shots  that  day. 

As  they  doubled  back  to  prior 
flushes,  Jacob  had  his  chance  and 
took  full  advantage  as  the  grouse 
tried  to  escape  out  the  other  side  of  a 
brush  pile.  Later  their  hunting  party 
topped  a  ridge  and  saw  more  tracks, 
and  their  excitement  rose  to  a  higher 
level.  The  father  was  able  to  redeem 
himself  with  a  catch  also.  In  a  short, 
two-hour  hunt,  they  had  13  flushes 
and  brought  home  two  birds  which 
Jacob's  mother  cooked. 

Now  that  Jacob  is  going  after 
grouse,  his  younger  brother,  Ben- 
jamin, is  following  in  his  footsteps. 
These  youngsters  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  not  only  learning  a  sport- 
ing skill  early  in  life,  but  to  do  it  safe- 
ly as  they  help  "put  some  meat  on 
the  table."  At  this  young  age,  they 
are  learning  a  skill  that  generations 
of  their  family  can  enjoy  together  for 
a  long  time. 

Why  not  take  a  kid  hunting.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  bond,  to  teach  hunting 
safety,  and  enjoy  our  natural  re- 
sources in  the  great  outdoors.  D 

Hunter  Education  Course 
Taught  on  Tangier  Island 

by  George  Bennett 

Hats  off  to  game  wardens  Steve 
Garvis  and  George  Bennett  and 
Hunter  Education  Volunteer  In- 
structors J.  B.  Laird  and  Jim  Stren  for 
teaching  a  Hunter  Education  Basic 
Course  on  Tangier  Island,  which  is 
located  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
is  accessible  only  by  water  or  by  a 
small  plane. 
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On  Sunday,  October  22, 2000,  offi- 
cers Bennet  and  Garvis  warned  in- 
structors Laird  and  Stren,  who  had 
delivered  svipplies  to  the  island  the 
previous  day  that  their  trip  over 
might  be  a  rough  one.  This  was  a 
voyage  above  and  bevond  the  call  of 
a  Hunter  Education  Volunteer  In- 
structor's duty.  As  they  pulled  out  of 
the  protected  harbor  of  Onancock 
Creek  and  began  their  crossing,  the 
chop  on  the  Bay  had  risen  to  over  4 
feet.  Their  small  boat  rocked  back- 
and-forth  as  it  pounded  into  every 
swelling  wave,  soaking  everyone  on 
board.  As  they  approached  the  dock 
at  the  small  town  of  Tangier  congrat- 
ulations were  given  to  Eastern  Shore 
Hunter  Education  Coordinator  Jim 
Stren  for  being  the  most  soaked  to 
the  skin. 

Regardless,  all  four  instructed  the 
course  as  planned.  They  taught  it 
soaking  wet,  without  regard  to  their 
own  discomfort.  And,  they  most  im- 
portantly taught  it  because  the 
young  adults  and  people  of  this 
small,  out  of  the  way  town,  wanted 
to  learn  more  about  hunting  safety, 
ethics,  and  conservation. 

As  always  Murphy's  Law  did  not 
relent  for  the  return  trip.  Only  one 
golf  cart  (automobiles  are  forbidden 
on  the  island)  was  available  to  trans- 
port equipment  to  Bennett's  boat. 
It's  battery  died!  In  true  Fred  Flint- 
stone  fashion,  Bennett  and  Laird 
pushed  the  cart,  until  they  reached 
the  dock. 

During  the  return  voyage  the  sea 
unleashed  more  fury,  waves  now 
cresting  over  5  feet.  Bennett's  vision 
through  the  windshield  was  totally 
obscured  and  each  time  he  looked 
around  the  windshield  to  see  he  was 
given  a  face  full  of  cold,  salty  Bay 
water.  The  hard  pounding  on  the 
boat  took  its  toll  on  occupants  and 
equipment.  The  instrument  lights 
ceased  to  work  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting. No  instrument  lights  equals  no 
compass,  and  that,  added  to  no 
radar,  5-6  foot  seas,  and  several  unlit 
day  markers  entering  Onancock 
Creek,  all  made  for  a  heart  pounding 
trip. .  .what  a  voyage! 


Thanks  to  the  dedication  and 
tenacity  of  J.  B.  Laird,  Jim  Stren, 
game  wardens  George  Bennett  and 
Steve  Garvis,  the  Hunter  Education 
Basic  Course  on  Tangier  Island  was 
a  huge  success. 

With  hunting  season  just  around 
the  comer  isn't  about  time  you  take 
a  Hunter  Education  Course.  For 
more  information  on  locations  and 
times  contact  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
at  (804)  367-1147  or  visit  the  Depart- 
ment Web  site  at  www.dgif. state 
va.us.  n 

Write ®n  Target 

by  Lee  Watts 

2001/2002  VDGIF 
Hunting  Opportunities 

It  is  never  too  early  to  start  plan- 
ning for  the  next  hunting  season. 
Each  year,  the  VDGIF  Information 
desk  receives  calls  from  people  look- 
ing for  places  to  hunt  and  the  special 
managed  hunts  offered  by  the  De- 
partment. The  applications  normal- 
ly become  available  in  August  with 
a  September  or  mid-October  dead- 
line. Last  year,  in  order  to  better  as- 
sist hunters  applying  for  these  man- 
aged hunts,  the  Department  posted 
the  applications  to  their  Web  site: 
www.dgif.state.va. us/hunting/ma 
naged_hunts.html. 

The  lottery  drawn  hunts  man- 
aged by  the  Department  include  the 
following: 

♦  Early  September  Waterfowl 
Hunting  at  Hog  Island  WMA 

♦  Youth  Deer  Hunt  at  Hog  Island 
WMA 

♦  Waterfowl  Hunting  at  Hog 
Island  WMA 

♦  Waterfowl  Hunting  at  Princess 
Anne  WMA  (Stationary  and 
Floating  Blinds) 

♦  Trophy  Deer  hunting  at  the  Rad- 
ford Army  Ammunitions  Plant 

♦  Special  Waterfowl  Hunting  at 
C.F.Phelps  WMA 


♦  Handicapped  Deer  Hunting  at 
C.F.Phelps  WMA 

♦  Waterfowl  hunting  within  the 
Dutch  Gap  Conservation  Area 

♦  Youth  Dove  Himt  at  White  Oak 
Mountain  WMA 

♦  Quail,  Rabbit,  and  Woodcock 
permits  for  Amelia  WMA 

♦  Tundra  Swan  Permits 

Have  a  question?  Need  a  regula- 
tion clarifieci?  Need  to  know  more 
about  what  the  Department  does? 
Send  your  question  or  inquire  to: 

WriteOnTarget 
PO.  Box  11104 
Richmond,  VA.  23230-1104 

You  can  reach  us  by  calling  (804) 
367-9369  or  via  email  at  WriteOnTar- 
get@dgif.state.va.us.  Your  question 
could  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife.  □ 


Left  to  right:  After  a  great  waterfowl  hunt 
last  season.  Phillip  and  Christopher  Norris, 
along  with  their  faithful  Labrador  retriever, 
take  time  to  share  in  a  photograph  with 
Hog  Island  Wildlife  Management  Area 
wildlife  worker.  Darid Smith. 
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Report  Wildlife  Violations 
l-800-2:]7-5712 
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i    ^^^^w    J      by  Jim  Crosby,  Region  4  Boater  Education  Coordinator 


Life  jackets  can  truly  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  between  life  and 
death  in  many  boating  accidents. 
Each  year  between  700  and  800  peo- 
ple die  in  boating-related  accidents 
across  the  country  and  9  out  of  every 
10  of  those  victims  were  not  wearing 
a  life  jacket,  according  to  a  recent 
study  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

According  to  Charlie  Sledd,  Vir- 
ginia's State  Boating  Law  Adminis- 
trator with  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF),  "The  absolute,  very  best 
safety  tip  that  we  can  provide  the 
boating  public  is  to  wear  your  life 
jacket  when  you  go  out  on  the  water. 
You  should  think  of  a  life  jacket  in 
the  same  way  that  you  tliink  of  the 
seat  belt  and  airbag  in  your  car — a 
real  lifesaver!" 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  combat 
the  fatality  statistics,  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  in  Virginia,  in  part- 
nership with  the  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Council,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Boat- 
ing Law  Administrators  and 
VDGIF,  have  launched  their  annual 
National  Safe  Boating  Campaign  for 
2001. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to 
reach  the  area's  recreational  boaters 
with  the  message:  "Boat  Smart  from 
the  Start.  Wear  Your  Life  Jacket." 

"We  will  again  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  wearing  life  jackets.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  a  goal  to  eliminate 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age associated  with  recreational 
boating,"  said  Rear  Admiral  Ken- 
neth T  Venuto,  USCG.  "The  Coast 
Guard  and  its  partners  are  commit- 
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Boat  Smart  From  the  Start. 
Wear  Your  Life  Jacket. 


ted  to  a  Safe  Boating  Campaign  that 
reaches  from  shore-to-shore  across 
the  North  American  continent.  Boat- 
ing smart  is  an  essential  part  of  any 
day  on  the  water  regardless  of 
where  you  boat." 

Sledd  explains,  "Most  vessels 
have  the  proper  number  and  type  of 
life  jackets  onboard.  The  ongoing 
challenge  is  to  get  the  boating  public 
to  understand  how  quickly  an  acci- 
dent can  happen  on  the  water  and 
how  important  it  is  to  actually  be 
wearing  a  PFD  should  an  accident 
occur." 

We  have  all  heard,  "I  am  an  excel- 
lent swimmer  and  I  don't  need  to 
wear  a  life  jacket."  My  response  is  al- 
ways two-fold:  1.)  What  happens 
when  you  become  too  tired  to 
swim?  2.)  Can  you  put  your  life  jack- 
et on  while  in  the  water? 

According  to  Jeff  Decker,  State 
Boating  Education  Coordinator 
with  VDGIF,  "When  the  Federal 
Boat  Safe  Act  of  1971  was  enacted. 


we  were  strictly  concerned  with  car- 
riage requirements.  Now,  with  the 
advances  in  personal  flotation  de- 
vices, we  must  push  the  idea  of 
wearing  your  life  jacket  because 
that's  where  the  real  life  saving  oc- 
curs." 

It's  no  wonder  boaters  never  de- 
veloped the  habit  of  wearing  life 
jackets  when  they  were  confronted 
with  those  heavy,  kapok  filled, 
bulky,  jackets  of  yesteryear.  Today, 
that's  just  not  a  valid  excuse  because 
the  modem  life  jackets  are  light,  less 
bulky,  and  much  more  comfortable. 
The  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
today  have  worked  hard  to  over- 
come the  objections  of  the  recre- 
ational boaters  in  an  effort  to  encour- 
age more  to  wear  them. 

Can  I  encourage  you  to  revisit 
your  decision  and  accept  the  safe 
boating  slogan:  "Boat  Smart  From 
The  Start.  Wear  Your  Life  Jacket?" 
On  my  vessel,  the  life  jacket  is 
donned  before  the  motor  is  started. 


Virginia  Gai)w\Vanlens,  like  Amie  Riddle,  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  water,  find 
the  new  type  III  inflatable  personal  flotation  device  lightweight  and  comfortable  to  wear 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Dressing  and  Cooking  Clapper  Rails 


Unlike  quail  or  grouse,  pursuing 
the  clapper  rail  can  be  best  de- 
scribed as  hunting  in  the  slow  lane. 
For  the  adventurous  hunter,  bring- 
ing down  one  of  these  tasty  morsels 
is  moderately  easy 

As  soon  as  possible,  eviscerate 
and  skin  your  birds.  Next,  cut  off  the 
wings  and  split  them  along  the 
backbone,  removing  the  lungs  and 
cleaning  thoroughly.  When  freez- 
ing, wrap  each  rail  in  plastic  wrap 
and  place  them  in  heavy  freezer 
bags,  removing  as  much  air  as  possi- 
ble as  you  seal  each  bag. 

Menu 

Sauteed  Clapper  Rails 

Microwave  Sliced  Baked  Potatoes 

Squash  With  Walnuts 

Tomato  Salad 

Peach  Praline  Pie 

Sauteed  Clapper  Rails 

6-8  clapper  rails  split  along  the  back 

Flour 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

4  tablespoons  (Vi  stick)  butter  or 

margarine 
V4  cup  Madeira  or  cream  sherry 

Dust  birds  lightly  in  flour  to 
which  salt  and  pepper  have  been 
added.  Melt  butter  in  a  large  skillet 
and  place  birds  breast  side  down. 
Saute  8-10  minutes.  Turn  birds  and 
complete  cooking  about  the  same 
time  or  until  bird's  test  tender  with  a 
sharp  fork.  Do  not  over  cook.  Re- 
move rails  to  platter.  Add  wine  to 
drippings  in  skillet  and  serve  over 
birds.  Allow  2  birds  per  person. 

Microwave  Sliced  Baked  Potatoes 

4  medium,  even  baking  potatoes 

Salt  to  taste 

2  to  3  tablespoons  melted  butter 


2  to  3  tablespoons  dried  herbs  of 

yovir  choice 
4  tablespoons  grated  Cheddar 

cheese 
IV2  tablespoons  Parmesan  cheese 

Peel  potatoes  if  the  skin  is  tough, 
otherwise  just  rinse  and  pat  dry.  Cut 
potatoes  into  thin  slices,  but  not  all 
the  way  through.  Use  a  handle  of  a 
spoon  to  prevent  knife  from  cutting 
all  the  way.  Place  potatoes  in  a 
microsafe  dish  or  pan.  Sprinkle  with 
melted  butter  and  herbs.  Microwave 
on  HIGH  power  for  10  minutes,  re- 
arranging the  potatoes  after  5  min- 
utes. Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese 
and  Parmesan  cheese.  Microwave 
for  another  4  to  6  minutes  on  HIGH 
power  until  cheeses  are  melted  and 
potatoes  are  soft.  Sprinkle  with  salt  if 
desired.  Makes  4  servings. 

Squash  with  Walnuts 

%  pound  zucchini  squash 

%  pound  yellow  squash 

Vi  cup  diced  onion 

Vi  cup  butter 

V4  cup  white  table  wine 

2  tablespoons  freshly  squeezed 

lemon  juice 
Salt  to  taste 
V2  cup  water 
V2  cup  coarsely  chopped  walnuts 

Wash  squash  and  cut  crosswise 
into  V2-lnch  slices.  Saute  squash  and 
onion  in  hot,  melted  butter  for  5 
minutes.  Add  wine,  lemon  juice, 
salt,  and  water;  simmer  for  5  min- 
utes. Add  walnuts.  Makes  4  to  5 
servings. 

Tomato  Salad 

4  medium  tomatoes,  sliced 
2  tablespoons  minced  fresh  parsley 
V4  cup  olive  or  vegetable  oil 
2  tablespoons  cider  or  red  wine 
vinegar 


2  teaspoons  prepared  mustard 

1  teaspoon  sugar 
Salt  to  taste 

Arrange  tomatoes  in  a  serving 
bowl;  sprinkle  with  parsley.  Com- 
biiie  remaining  ingredients  in  a  jar 
with  a  tight-fitting  lid;  shake  well. 
Pour  desired  amount  over  tomatoes. 
Cover  and  refrigerate  for  30  minutes 
or  until  ready  to  serve.  Serves  4. 

Peach  Praline  Pie 

V2  (15-ounce)  package  refrigerated 

piecrusts 
Vs  cup  flour,  divided 
V4  cup  sugar 
V-i  teaspoon  salt 
V4  teaspoon  ground  nutineg 
V2  cup  light  corn  syrup 

3  large  eggs 

3  cups  fresh  peach  slices,  chopped 
Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine,  melted 
V4  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
softened 

Vi  cup  coarsely  chopped  pecans 

Fit  piecrust  into  a  9-inch  pie  plate 
according  to  package  directions. 
Fold  edges  under  and  crimp.  Beat  3 
tablespoons  flour,  sugar,  salt,  nut- 
meg, syrup,  and  eggs  at  medium 
speed  with  an  electric  mixer  for  1 
minute.  Stir  in  peaches  and  Vi  cup 
melted  butter;  pour  into  piecrust. 
Combine  remaining  flour  and 
brown  sugar  in  a  small  bowl.  Cut  in 
2  tablespoons  butter  with  a  pastry 
blender  until  mixture  is  crumbly. 
Stir  in  chopped  pecans  and  sprinkle 
evenly  over  peach  mixture.  Bake  in  a 
preheated  375°  F.  oven  for  45  to  50 
minutes  or  until  center  is  set,  shield- 
ing with  aluminum  foil  after  35  min- 
utes to  prevent  excessive  browning. 
Makes  6  to  8  servings.  D 
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Joe-pye-weed 


Some  species  ofjoe-pye-weed  can  grow  up 
to  12  feet  tall. 


etween  July  and  September, 
you  should  be  able  to  spot  some 
Joe-pye-weed  blooming  in  moist 
areas  around  the  state.  There  are 
many  species  of  Joe-pye-weed — tall 
American  perennial  composite 
herbs  that  typically  have  terminal 
plumes  of  purple  tubular  flowers. 
The  most  widespread  species  in  Vir- 
ginia is  probably  Enpatorium  fistula- 
sum,  commonly  known  as  Trum- 
petweed. 

Trumpetweed,  growing  as  much 
as  10  feet  in  height,  is  not  often  seen 
in  home  gardens,  but  it  should  be. 
This  ungainly  plant  is  an  absolute 
magnet  for  butterflies  and  bees,  as 


well  as  their  predators,  such  as  pray- 
ing mantids.  (Note  that  all  of  the  Joe- 
pye-weeds  are  useful  to  wildlife. 
Some  other  species  may  not  grow 
quite  so  tall,  making  them  easier  to 
fit  into  your  landscape.)  If  you  have 
a  comer  of  the  yard  that  is  naturally 
moist  or  that  you  can  easily  keep 
moist,  consider  growing  this  huge 
plant.  If  your  local  nursery  does  not 
carry  transplants,  you  should  be 
able  to  find  some  in  a  gardening  cat- 
alog (these  catalogs  are  advertised  in 
gardening  magazines  you  can  look 
at  in  your  public  library). 

According  to  folklore,  the  name 
Joe-pye-weed  comes  from  an  Amer- 
ican Indian  whose  name  was  Joe 
Pye.  He  used  this  plant  to  cure 
fevers,  and  helped  early  American 
colonists  to  treat  an  outbreak  of  ty- 
phus (a  disease  that  is  marked  by 
high  fever).  The  shape  of  the  indi- 


vidual flowers  in  each  cluster  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  its  alternate 
name  of  trumpetweed. 

The  genus  name,  Eupatorium,  is 
Greek  and  commemorates  Mithri- 
dates  VI  Eupator,  King  of  Pontus,  an 
enemy  of  Rome  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
lived  from  132-63  B.C.  Do  you  won- 
der why  an  American  plant  was 
named  after  someone  who  Uved  so 
long  ago?  It  has  been  common  prac- 
tice to  form  new  genus  names  from 
classical  or  mythological  sources. 

The  species  name,  fistulosum,  is 
simply  from  the  Latin  for  "pipe,"  be- 
cause a  trumpetweed  stem  is  hollow 
like  a  pipe. 

When  Joe-pye-weeds  start  to 
bloom,  you  know  that  summer  is 
winding  down  and  fall  will  soon  be 
here,  along  with  less  insect  activity. 
But  for  now,  the  raspberry-tinged 
blooms  of  the  Joe-pye-weeds  bustle! 
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Joe-pye-weed  blooms  are  a  magnet  for  migrating  monarch  butterflies  that  need  nourish- 
ment on  tljeir fall  journey  south. 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


A  pair  of  noisy  birds  caught  my  at- 
tention high  in  the  canopy  of 
some  oaks.  At  first  I  thought  they 
were  part  of  a  small  flock  of  squawk- 
ing grackles,  but  there  was  some- 
thing different,  yet  familiar  about 
their  call.  Then  came  a  clear  loud 
"wheeeep,"  followed  by  some 
scolding  and  burbling  notes.  Finally, 
one  of  the  birds  appeared  out  on  a 
sparsely  leafed  branch.  The  long, 
thin  profile  with  an  over-sized  head 
and  yellowish  body  had  me  mental- 
ly kicking  myself.  "Of  course,"  I 
thought.  "They're  crested  flycatch- 
ers! Probably  just  back  from  south- 
ern Florida,  possibly  Mexico  or 
maybe  even  South  America." 

They  return  about  the  end  of 
April  to  woodlands  all  over  Vir- 
ginia. You  might  see  them  in  the 
mixed  loblolly  pine,  hardwoods, 
and  myrtle  on  Eastern  Shore;  or  in 
the  highlands  of  Bath  County  in  the 
hemlock  and  oaks,  amid  the  old 
stumps  and  logs  of  long  dead  Amer- 
ican chestnut.  Or,  you  may  hear 
them  in  the  gardens  around  Chip- 
pokes  Plantation  State  Park 

They  tend  to  favor  open,  mature 
forests,  but  are  also  found  in  the 
dense,  edge  cover  around  forest 
openings  or  near  water,  in  old 
orchards,  and  in  shade  trees 
around  farms.  Like  other  fly- 
catchers, they'll  perch  at  the 
tops  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but 
these  will  also  forage  at  mid- 
level  or  even  near  the 
ground. 
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Crested  Flycatcher 


The  crested  flycatcher  (Myinrchus 
crinitus)  is  8V2  to  9V4  inches  in  length, 
and  is  best  identified  by  its  large, 
shaggy  or  bushy  head,  which  is  not 
really  a  crest.  Its  upperparts  are  olive 
drab  or  brownish-olive,  with  a  gray 
throat  and  chest,  fading  to  a  yellow- 
ish belly.  Its  wings  and  tail  are  cinna- 
mon-colored, and  it  shows  two 
buffy  wing  bars. 

It  nests  in  natural  cavities  of  dead 
or  dying  trees  or  branches,  old 
woodpecker  holes,  or  in  man-made 
boxes  or  houses.  There  are  records  of 
them  nesting  in  mailboxes  and  mail- 
ing tubes!  The  nest 
is  a  mass  of 
grasses, 
leaves, 
plant  fibers, 
pine  tags,  cloth  strips, 
paper,  and  shed  snake- 
skins.  Speculation  says 
the  snakeskins  are  to 


deter  predators.  About  three  to  five 
white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown,  are 
laid.  Crested  flycatchers  are  mainly 
insect  eaters,  flying  out  from  a  perch 
to  snatch  flying  insects  out  of  the  air, 
in  typical  flycatcher  fashion.  Dam- 
selflies,  dragon  flies,  moths,  cicadas, 
beetles,  and  katydids  are  part  of 
their  menu.  However,  they  will 
come  to  the  ground  as  well  to  feed 
on  beetles,  leaf  hoppers,  crickets, 
and  moth  larvae. 

Augiist  finds  them  complefing  all 
their  parenting  duties  as 
they  and  their  young 
prepare  for  their  mi- 
gration to  Mexico, 
or  as  far  as  Colum- 
bia, beginning  in 
September.  D 
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The  New  2001 -2002 

Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar 

Is  Now  Available! 


If  you  enjoy  the  outdoors  and  viewing  Virginia's  abundant  wildlife, 
then  you  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  month  of  the  Virginia  Wiidiife 
Calendar. This  full-color,  nationally  award-winning  calendar  offers  a  li' 
tie  something  for  everyone.  Each  month  you  will  find  information 
about  the  moon  phases,  sunrise-sunset,  the  best  days  to  go  fishing, 
and  fun  facts  about  the  outdoors. 


The  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  is  produced  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, and  customers  are  reminded  that  the  2001  - 
2002  Wildlife  Calendar  starts  in  September  and  runs 
through  August.  Quantities  are  limited  so  order 
NOW. 


At  only  $6.50  each,  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  is  perfect  for 
your  home,  office,  or  as  a  gift  to  family  or  friends.  Make  check 
payable  to:  Treasurer  of  Virginia  and  send  to  Virginia  Wildlife  Cal- 
endar, VDGIR  PC.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104.For  addi- 
tional ordering  information  or  questions  please  call  (804)  367-2752 
Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery 


Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  only  1-800-7 10-9369 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1000 

Visit  uiir  Web  site  at  \\Av\v.dgit.state.va.us 
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